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REVISION OF THE POSTWAR 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN JAPAN? 


As early as May 11, 1951, the Japanese Minister of 
Education in a session of the Education Committee in 
the Upper House was asked by a Socialist representa- 
tive whether there would be a revision of the educa- 
tional policy after the signing of the peace treaty. The 
minister made the revealing statement, that “the funda- 
mental lines of the 6-3-3-4 system will not be changed 
after the treaty” and that, however, “a correction of 
those accidental points which do not suit the real situa- 
tion of our country must be carried out courageously.” 

After a thorough study of the situation the “Gov- 
ernment Investigation Committee” 
iinkai) presented to the Premier a “Report on the Re- 
form of the Educational System” (kyoiku seido no 
kaikaku ni kansuru téshin). This report was pub- 
lished in the Japan Education Newpaper (Nippon 
Kyoiku Shimbun), November 22, 1951. 

Since this document reflects many of the criticisms 
frequently heard among the Japanese educators and 


(seirei shimon 


By 
NICHOLAS LUHMER, S.J. 
University of Detroit 


parents and since the committee which drew it up en- 
joys a semiofficial standing, the report will probably 
have a great influence on the future development of 
educational policy in Japan. It seems to be the first 
step toward the realization of a rather generally ex- 
pressed desire for a revision of the educational sys- 
tem that was introduced in Japan under the auspices 
of the Occupation Forces. 

In order to secure an effective implementation of 
democratie objectives, the following major changes 
in the educational system were initiated and nearly 
completed during the six years of the Occupation: 
transformation of the time-honored dual system into 
a single-track system; the transformation of trade, 
business, and technical institutions, as well as strictly 
academic schools, on the secondary and higher level 
into new three-year junior high schools and three-year 
senior high schools. All professional schools, teacher- 
training institutes, and university preparatory col- 
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leges were equally absorbed by the ‘“new-system com- 
prehensive universities.” All students on the primary 
and secondary level were forced to attend the schools 
of their school district in order to reduce the keen 
competition between schools and to remedy the re- 
sulting unhealthy situation of the so-called “examina- 
tion-hell.” 

While this 


“school-district system” has also had the less desirable 


remedying unhealthy situation the 
consequence of leveling off the great differences in 
achievement and scholarship not for better, but rather 
for worse. On the higher level this result has not ap- 
peared, Kobe-daigaku may serve as an illustration of 
the typical case. It is an “oetopus university,” so 
called because it is composed of five former independ- 
ent institutions, including, besides the former Kobe 
Keonomics University, two teacher-training schools, a 
technical college, and a former university preparatory 
college. The Kobe edition of Asahi (December 19, 
1951) reported that in March, 1951, the university 
admitted 1,400 applicants out of a total of 7,400 candi- 
dates. In 1952 the number of applicants is expected 
to inerease to a total of 8,000, while the number of 
admissions will remain the same 1,400. This situation 
is not at all exceptional, but represents rather the 
typical picture for the public and state universities. 

In the process of democratization of education the 
Ministry of Education was divested of most of its 
power to prevent the abuse of a highly centralized 
system for purposes of militaristic propaganda and 
nationalistic indoctrination. Most of its power was 
transferred to the prefectural or local boards of edu- 
cation. 

The curriculum, too, underwent great changes. Not 
only were all traces of militaristic and ultranational- 
istie color eliminated, but the curricula of the primary 
grades and high schools were revised and reconstructed 
according to the new objectives of social solidarity. 

The report of the Government Investigation Com- 
mittee, indicating briefly in its introduction the “funda- 
mental direction” of the revision of the reform, recom- 
mends “the establishment of a reasonable educational 
system ... suited to the national potential and na- 
tional situation of our country.” Although in prin- 
ciple it supports the new 6-3-3-4 system, the authors 
ask for “reforming the uniform system, not fitted to 
the real situation of our country,” and they propose 
a “system with a greater elasticity, corresponding to 
the demands of real society.” 

The report charges the 6-3-3-4 system with “empha- 
sizing too much the common education” and expresses 
the wish that “professional [vocational] education 
should be respected and strengthened, and the subject 
content be enriched and rationalized.” 

Applying these general principles, the report is in 
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favor of retaining the nine years of compulsory edu- 
cation. It believes that the curriculum of the six 
primary grades should consist of “common edueation,” 
but that “the content should be enriched”; in the 
junior high school the curriculum must be divided into 
two types, one with more emphasis on “common edu- 
cation” and another with a professional (vocational) 
content, adapted to the needs of the local community. 
The same double curriculum is suggested for the senior 
high school, and here an even closer co-operation with 
the local vocational facilities is desired, whenever 
possible, through training on the spot. Graduates of 
both junior and senior “vocational” high schools could 
be admitted to the corresponding higher academic 
course or school. 

Similarly the report desires a splitting up of the 
“comprehensive university” (4 years) into two gen- 
eral categories: a three-year “professional university” 
(senshu daigaku) and a “general university” of four 
or more years. The former would include three types 
of professional higher schools (agricultural, engineer- 
ing or technical, and business) and teacher-training 
institutions. The latter, the “general university,” 
would be divided into three types, one of which would 
concentrate on scholarship and research, another on 
professional scientific training, and a third on higher 
teacher education. Transfer of students, however, 
from the professional schools to the academic courses 
should be made easy. Graduate courses would con- 
sist of a two-year program for the master’s or a 
three-year program for the doctor’s degree. 

Despite its declared adherence to the general pattern 
of 6-3-3-4, the report recommends the establishing of 
special schools of a vocational character: a 5-6-year 
vocational school for graduates of primary schools 
and a similar 5-6-year vocational or professional 
school for junior-high-school graduates on the higher 
level. Graduation from these schools should not 
create an educational “blind alley” for those who want 
to go on to academic careers. 

The realization of these changes, according to the 
report, makes it necessary to abolish the recently 
created “school districts” for the senior high school 
at least. It was a step toward this objective, when 
in December 22, 1951, the Hyégo Prefecture revised 
its distriet boundaries, enlarging the districts so that 
in the large cities each district included three or four 
senior high sehools, giving the students the liberty to 
choose among them. 

The report wishes to see universities (grades 13-17), 
whose staff and equipment are inadequate, reduced to 
“professional universities” comprising from five to 
six years (grades 10-14/15). Departments or ecol- 
leges as parts of comprehensive universities, scattered 
around in the big cities and located at great distances 
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from each other, should be converted into separate 
schools of the professional type; in other words to 
what they had been before the Occupation. 

With regard to the problem of subject content and 
textbooks, “elimination of uniformity” is requested 
The “life-cen- 
tered” curriculum should be “supplemented by a 


and the cry for “elasticity” repeated. 


logical curriculum.” The recently acquired right of 
school boards to select their own textbooks subject to 
approval by the Ministry of Education (kentei seido) 
is recognized, but in order to improve the quality of 
textbooks, “standard textbooks” should be produced 
“in the nation” (by the government’). 

In the administration of schools, the crucial item is 
the establishment of boards of education. The Board 
of Education Law (enacted 1948) made such boards 
obligatory for all prefectures, cities, towns, and vil- 
Repeatedly the full application of the law was 
postponed, partly perhaps because of financial strain, 


lages. 


partly also because of lack of experienced personnel. 
By 1950 only forty-nine boards were in existence in 
cities, towns, and villages (Progress of Education Re- 
form, report by Ministry of Education, 1950, p. 93). 
The report proposes the following adjustments of the 
law: restricting the obligation of establishing boards 
to prefectures and cities over 150,000 population; eut- 
ting down the number of board members to three; 
appointment of members not by popular vote, but by 
the governor with consent of the prefectural or city 
council; placing all public and private schools under 
the publie board (now the private schools are under a 
special “private school council”). A procedure should 
be determined “to control unlawful measures of the 
board.” (What is meant is probably a control from 
above rather than control by the voters.) Further- 
more, “a system should be clearly established in which 
the Minister of Education is able to take on respon- 
sibility with regard to education.” 

The universities are assured of greatest liberty in 
handling their own matters; some control is advocated 
only to secure a just distribution and effective use of 
research funds. 

Advisory organs attached to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, such as the “Edueation Reform Council” and 
others, should be co-ordinated into one organization 
which, however, in order properly to reflect public 
opinion must draw more than half of its members 
from people not connected with the teaching profes- 
Similarly the various councils on university es- 
tablishment or reform should merge into one. 


sion. 


Course requirements for teacher certificates should 
be held low as long as the economie strain and stress 
continue. In order to seeure a sufficient number of 
teachers in the elementary grades and junior high 
schools a system of subsidization for prospective 
teachers should be created. 
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These are the more important changes envisaged by 
the authors of the report: Separate “vocational” 
schools on the secondary and higher level; revival of 
the ancient rugged rivalry between a few selective 
schools and the great mass of the rest; return to the 
monopoly of the aristocratic academic state univer- 
sities; strengthening “the responsibility” of the Min- 
ister of Education (a strengthening of his authority 
goes along with that) ; abolishing the school districts; 
restriction of the school boards practically to the pre- 


fectural level; appointment of the board members by 


the governor instead of election by popular vote; 


placing the private schools under the authority of the 
public-school boards; standardization of textbooks. 
All this may be judged by the sponsors of the post- 
surrender educational policy as a substantial devia- 
tion, at least in form, if not in spirit, from the lines 
set forth in the six years of the Oceupation. 

These suggestions certainly imply a step back to- 
ward centralization and control of the system from 
Whether this is incompatible with a demo- 
After 


all, democratic spirit does not solely depend on ex- 


above. 
cratic spirit, however, is quite another problem. 
ternal forms of a system. As long as the freedom 
and the convictions of the individuals are respected, 
even a system such as the one advocated by the report 
could preserve a democratie spirit. A priori, how- 
ever, and also as the historical development in Japan 
has shown, « posteriori, a centralized system in which 
the voters exercise no direct control over the eduea- 
tional policy offers less guarantee for maintaining the 
democratie spirit. 

The claim for raising scholastie standards, for en- 
richment of the aecademie program, along with a cer- 
tain amount of special consideration for vocational 
The report is here 
facing squarely the old dilemma of education: voea- 


education, is more than justified. 


tional training vs. academic, individual development 
special education. 
Democratic education is not identical with over-all 


vs. social solidarity, general vs. 


for 
leadership, and it is a sound democratie postulate that 
the talented be offered educational opportunity of a 
level corresponding to their ability. 

In an article in the Maenichi, (December 27, 1951), 
a Tokyo University professor expressed the following 
opinion about the report: “The preliminary Report 
of the Investigation Committee is, frankly speaking, 
a terrifying thing.... In the first place, it removes 
the bones entirely from the postwar educational re- 
form. While saying that it supports in principle 
the 6-3 system, its very center is the negation of the 


uniformity. Democracy also needs education 


6-3 system.” 
The fear expressed by this professor, while, perhaps, 
slightly exaggerated, seems justified. If this report 
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were to serve without modification as the basis for the 


future development of education in Japan, the result- 
ing changes would tend toward reactionary retrogres- 


Reborts . 
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sion rather than democratic reform. The final de- 
cision on which way to choose rests with the people 


of Japan. 





THE WEST POINT SESQUICENTENNIAL 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


President, University of Cincinnati 


Aw all-day rain, which gave the Hudson River and 
the mountains about West Point a mystic gray-green 
quality, prevented the outdoor holding of the Jubilee 
Convocation of the United States Military Academy 
at Trophy Point and the parade and review of the 
cadet corps on May 20. Instead, the convocation took 
place in the huge field house, where it proved a color- 
ful historic climax of the West Point Sesquicentennial 
which opened, January 5, and will conclude with the 
traditional June Week exercises, 

To the educational world the May 20 ceremonies 
were of special interest because they included the first 
academic procession ever to take place at the acad- 
emy. Delegates from 275 universities and colleges 
of the United States and a dozen foreign countries 
marched with varicolored hoods along with represen- 
tatives of over 30 foreign military academies and 
representatives of the diplomatic corps. The picture 
was a brilliant one. 

The chief educational address was delivered by Karl 
T. Compton, chairman of the corporation, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Dr. Compton pointed 
out that, for many years, the academy was the bul- 
wark of engineering training in the United States 
and supplied teachers for the early engineering 
schools. He praised the present instructional pro- 
gram of the academy as providing a creditable pro- 


portion of international-relations, history, economics, 


and cultural subjects. 

At the jubilee dinner, George D. Stoddard, presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, presented felicita- 
tions on behalf of colleges and universities of the 
United States, with special congratulations from in- 
stitutions having Reserve Officers Training Corps 
units. Dr. Stoddard quoted the praise that Sir Alfred 
Zimmern of Great Britain gave to the West Point 
faculty and cadets for “intellectual liveliness.” He 
declared that, on this sesquicentennial of the academy, 
“we celebrate the birth of an idea—the idea that to 
maintain the peace a people must remain forever 
strong.” 

Greetings from the learned societies of the United 
States were given by Detlev W. Bronk, president, the 
Johns Hopkins University, and president of the Na- 


tional Academy of Sciences. “Many graduates have 
gone out from West Point to other institutions to 
extend the boundaries of learning... . Our freedom 
to inquire and to debate depends upon the protection 
the military forees give us. ... We are grateful to 
the United States Military Academy which is training 
leaders who are bnilding a defense for our nation.” 

Viee-Admiral Harry W. Hill, superintendent of 
the United States Naval Academy, extended the greet- 
ings of the United States Armed Forces schools, as 
did Brigadier General Nestor Souto de Oliveira, com- 
mandant of the Military School of Rezende, Brazil, 
on behalf of the foreign service academies. 

There were greetings, also, from foreign colleges 
and universities by Robert M. MaclIver, an alumnus 
of the University of Edinburgh, and from foreign 
learned societies by Marie-Pierre Koenig, general, 
Academy of Moral Sciences and Politics, France. 
Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army, gave the 
main banquet address. 

At the convocation, Major General Frederick A. 
Irving, superintendent of the academy, sketched the 
growth of the institution since its inception in 1802 
when President Jefferson signed the Act of Congress 
Ten cadets reported for duty when 
From this modest 
national 


establishing it. 
the academy was formally opened. 
beginning West Point has come to achieve 
recognition. “The graduating class in 1802 had two 
members; the class of 1951 numbered 475.” 

Tribute to the academy and to its service in peace 
and war was paid by President Truman, who spoke 
both at the convocation and at the preceding luncheon 
in Washington Hall. The President pinned a dis- 
tinguished-service medal upon General Matthew B. 
Ridgway, who is en route from his command in the 
Far East to his new post as Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Powers in Europe. 

A defense of “the military mind” as being no dif- 
ferent from “the civilian mind” in its reliance upon 
logic and common sense formed the theme of the 
fourth speaker at the convocation, General of the 
Army Omar N. Bradley, chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Greatly enjoyed by the large assembly were the 
singing by the Cadet Choir of a composition by 
Bishop H. 8S. Shipman, “The Corps”; the singing by 
all 2,400 cadets of “Alma Mater” by P. S. Reinecke; 
and the playing of the USMA Band. 
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Educational Literature Review... 


HISTORY AND CURRENT STATUS 


OF BRITISH EDUCATION’ 


Or all foreign writings in education, American edu- 
cationists, because of linguistic reasons, are most fa- 
miliar with the British. For several decades Robert 
H. Quick’s “Essays on Educational Reformers” 
as a standard text on the history of education in 
American normal schools. Close students of educa- 
tional history are at home with the works of Wil- 
liam H. Woodward on the Renaissanee, Hastings 
Rashdall on the ‘medieval universities, and the vari- 
ous studies of John W. Adamson, A. F. Leach, and 
Foster Watson. It is difficult to ignore the researches 
of M. W. Keatinge, R. Fitzgibbon Young, and G. H. 
Turnbull on Comenius. In comparative education, 
one thinks of Matthew Arnold and Sir Michael Sadler, 
among others; and in other phases of education the 
books of Sir John Adams, J. J. Findlay, Sir Richard 
Livingstone, Sir Fred Clarke, Susan Isaacs, and Sir 
Cyril Burt have had numerous admirers on this side 
of the ocean. The following pages will discuss the 
writings produced for the most part by persons who 
are not as well known, but who follow the tradition 
of high standards of British educational literature. 
With these writers American educators ought to be- 
come better acquainted. 


served 


The second edition of “History of Edueation in 
Great Britain,”? by S. J. Curtis, senior lecturer in 
education, University of Leeds, appeared only two 
years after the first, but it embodied numerous im- 
provements in content and method of presentation. 
Adding over 200 pages and a date chart, this text- 
book still lays stress on the past century and a half, 
but its account of earlier history is somewhat fuller. 
There are several lacunae—the New School Movement, 
for instance—and quotations oeeur at times sans 
sources (e.g., pp. 124-25, 422). The index remains 
incomplete, but the bibliography retains its excel- 
lence, Dr. Curtis’s volume is a competent introduction 
to the history and present situation of education in 
England, Seotland,? and Wales.* 


1 For discussions of several earlier works, see W. W. 
Brickman, ‘‘History of Foreign Education,’’ ScHoou 
AND Society, 71: 134-36, March 4, 1950. The first foot- 
note contains references to the writer’s other treatments 
of educational history. 

2 The first edition was reviewed in op. cit., p. 134. 

3 See also Scottish Education Department, ‘‘ Education 
in Scotland in 1950’? (Edinburgh: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1951). Henceforth this publisher will be 
referred to as HMSO, 

4 See also the following reports by the Ministry of Edu- 
eation, London, HMSO: ‘‘Edueation in Wales, 1847- 
1947’? (1948) ; ‘*The Future of Secondary Education in 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
A new type of historical study is presented by 
T. L. Jarman, lecturer in education, University of 
Bristol, in “Landmarks in the History of Education.” 
The scope of this new volume, which has recently 
been reprinted in this country, is better evident from 
the subtitle or preface than from the title. Mr. Jar- 
man’s aim is to trace “the evolution of education in 
England . . . as part of the historical development 
of European education, from its origins in ancient 
Greece to the modern practice of education for all” 
(p. v). At first glance, this seems a tall order, but 
the author manages to weave skillfully and with 
proper balance the major strands of Anglo-European 


educational relations. Oceasionally a long period of 


time is compressed within a page (p. 20) and state- 
ments are made dogmatically (e.g., pp. 9, 293). 
While Jarman cites Latin, French, and German writ- 
ings, he also tends to draw much from Leach and 


other writers. Much attention is given to the public 
schools, but none to Abbotsholme and Bedales, despite 
the fact that they derived from and influenced con- 
tinental education. The bibliography of primary and 
secondary sources is most helpful to the student; yet 
the volume as a whole appears to be too advanced for 
textbook purposes and too elementary for scholars. 

About twelve centuries of education from Alfred 
the Great to the Education Act of 1944 are covered 
in the form of short extracts in “The English at 
School.” Edited by G. F. Lamb, this anthology® re- 
flects the school life of many generations, with par- 
ticular note being taken of the publie schools. West- 
minster’s Dr. Richard Busby of corporal-punishment 
fame, Rugby’s Dr. Arnold, and other worthies find 
their place in its pages. Of much interest are the 
school regulations, such as those in foree in 1524 at 
the Manchester Free Grammar School, one of which 


reads: “. .. no Scholar being at School wear any 


dagger, hanger, or other weapon invasive .. .” 
16). Mr. Lamb’s brief introductions to the extracts 
are appropriate and well-phrased. 

Histories of individual institutions® continue to be 


(p. 





Wales’’ (1949); and ‘‘The County College in Wales’’ 
(1951). 

5 Another anthology is F. T. Wood, editor, ‘‘The 
Schoolboy in Fiction’’ (London: Maemillan, 1949). 

6 See also ‘‘Miss Gilpin and the Hall School’’ (Lon- 
don: Bannisdale, 1949); P. C. Sands and C. M. Haworth, 
‘©A History of Pocklington School, East Yorkshire, 1514- 
1950’? (London: Brown, 1951); D. E. L. Flower, editor, 
‘©A Short History of Sir Joseph Williamson’s Mathe 
matieal School, Rochester, 1701-1951’’ (Rochester: The 
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issued, and in many instances they contain matter of 
importance, or at least of interest, to the develop- 
ment of English education. “Ipswich School, 1400- 
1950,” by I. E. Gray, county records office, Gloucester- 
shire, and W. E. Potter, assistant master of Bryans- 
ton School, is a well-illustrated and carefully pre- 
pared narrative. The diligence and industry of the 
authors in searching through diverse source materials 
made this volume possible, since the eriginal records 
of the school prior to 1851 had been lost. 
illustrious alumni of Ipswich School may be found 
such familiar names as Cardinal Wolsey (by infer- 
ence) and Jeremy Collier. Headmaster for 1650-57 
was the Reverend Cave Beck, who invented an inter- 


Among the 


national language based on mathematical symbols. 
“His ingenious idea was logical, though it proved too 
complicated for practical purposes” (p. 60). 

More scholarly and of wider general interest, by 
reason of the close documentation and references to 
the outer world, is “The History of Bristol Grammar 
School,” by C. P. Hill. In spite of the temptation 
to enhance the reputation of his school by pushing 
back its date of origin to the absolute breaking point, 
a practice very much favored by American institu- 
tions, Mr. Hill disdains the factual fragments which 
point to the presence of a grammar school in Bristol 
as early as the 11th century. Instead, he prefers to 
begin his story with the grant of the charter in 1532 
by Henry VIII, a most laudable historiographical 
decision. A special feature of the volume is the 
amazing and refreshing frankness with regard to the 
frailties of the founders and others associated with 
the school. The summation of the Bristol Grammar 
School’s development is a case in point and is too 
good to be omitted : 


It had its obscure and conjectural medieval background ; 
its rich merchant founder of Tudor times and the unseru- 
pulous kin of that founder; its rigidly classical ecurricu- 
It had 
its seventeenth-century troubles over religion and finance. 


lum and its early connexion with the universities. 


It was prosperous and complacent in the early eighteenth 
century; then it had its catastrophic decline, with one 
headmaster who was merely decadent followed by an- 
other who was positively scandalous. It enjoyed its 
Victorian recovery and found its great, or almost great, 
Victorian headmaster. It fell upon further troubles in 
the eighteen-nineties, and was rescued by the greatest of 
its headmasters, by a splendid series of benefactions from 
Bristol citizens, and by the beginnings of State aid (pp. 
XV-XV1). 


One of the most interesting periods in English edu- 
cation was the mid-17th century, the time of Milton, 
Hartlib, Dury, Petty, and Hoole. 
analysis of educational theory, administration, and 


A thoroughgoing 





School, 1951) ; and G. W. Olive, ‘£A School’s Adventure ’’ 
(London: Sylvan, 1951). None of these was available. 
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control of the schools of those days is given in “The 
State and School Education 1640-1660 in England 
and Wales,” an Oxford B.Litt. thesis by the Reverend 
W. A. L. Vincent, headmaster, Christ Church Cathe- 
dral School (Oxford). There are plentiful details 
on the educational activities of the Long Parliament 
and Cromwell’s Commonwealth, all documented from 
printed sources only. Since his thesis was accepted 
in 1944, Mr. Vincent could make no use of G. H. 
Turnbull’s authoritative “Hartlib, Dury and Comen- 
ius” (1947) in his chapter of the nearly identical title. 

A rare approach has been utilized by Nicholas 
Hans, reader in comparative education, King’s Col- 
lege, University of London, in “New Trends in Edu- 
cation in the Fighteenth Century.” Dr. Hans culled 
the names of 3,500 educated British men and 120 
women, born between 1685-1785, from the “Diction- 
ary of National Biography” and then proceeded to 
treat their secondary and higher educational back- 
grounds and other biographical data in an effort to 
shed light on the actual conditions prevailing in edu- 
Far from satisfied with the conventional alle- 
gations regarding the inferiority of the 18th century 
in England, especially with reference to Oxford and 
Cambridge, he counters with his statistical analyses 
and shows that this period was rich in roots which 


sation, 


developed many educational reforms of the 19th and 
There is no doubt that Dr. Hans has 
made a strong case for the rehabilitation of the much- 
maligned 18th century; the historian, however, may 
want to test his technique further before giving it his 
unqualified acceptance. The topical arrangement, the 
lucid conclusions, and the brief survey of the foreign 
impact of British education are some of the book’s 


20th centuries. 


good features; the rather frequent lack of substan- 
tiating proof for assertions and judgments (e.g., p. 
52), the occasional vagueness about sources of facts 
(e.g., pp. 92, 127), Hans’s characteristic taste for 
(pp. 200-7), and the 
sequence of brief biographical sketches which might 


seven-page-long paragraphs 


properly have been put into the appendix (pp. 111- 
Finally, the work would 
best be titled, “Modern Education in England in the 
Eighteenth Century,” 


16), some of its weaknesses. 


which is more descriptive of 
the content and which was its earlier designation. 

All evidence points to the conclusion that John 
Leese’s “Personalities and Power in English educa- 
tion” is’ but a very slightly revised edition of his 
1934 Ph.D. thesis at the University of London. See- 
retary, Yorkshire Council for Further Education, Dr. 
Leese concentrates on the work of educational officials 
and inspectors such as Kay-Shuttleworth, Arnold, 
Morant, and numerous lesser lights whose operations 
were mainly in the nineteenth century. The material 
is interestingly written, but often sparsely doeu- 
mented and sometimes too dependent on secondary 
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sources. For some strange reason, the chapter, “Rob- 


ert Lowe and Sound and Cheap Education,” contains 


the name Lowe only once. More research and a more 
objective attitude might have reversed one of Leese’s 
257). 


volume ean be used to good advantage as supple- 


judgments (p. Despite these strictures, this 
mentary reading in courses in the history of modern 
education. 

This year marks the centenary of Cardinal New- 
man’s “The Idea of a University.” It is therefore 
fitting to report the publication of “Newman’s Uni- 
versity: Idea and Reality,” Fergal McGrath, S.J., a 
D.Phil. thesis under F. M. Powicke at Oxford. *For 
making an exhaustive examination of Newman’s un- 
published manuscripts, diaries, and letters and for 
composing a 500-page volume with thorough docu- 
mentation of sources, Father McGrath deserves the 
highest praise. As may be inferred from the sub- 
title, this book affords insight into the practical work- 
ings of Newman’s thoughts on higher education as he 
tried to apply them during his rectorship at the 
Catholic University of Ireland. This has been ac- 
complished with a minimum of bias in favor of the 
subject of the dissertation (e.g., pp. 507-09). The 
author quite correctly emphasizes the fact that the 
cardinal’s educational philosophy must be sought not 
only in the “Idea,” but also in his other works and 
in his administration in Dublin. 


Less impressive with its originality, but also useful 
as a careful study of a great educational personality, 
is “The Edueational Thought and Influence of Mat- 
thew Arnold,” by W. F. Connell, lecturer in educa- 
tion, University of Melbourne. A Ph.D. thesis under 
Sir Fred Clarke at the University of London, this 
study offers documented details on the 35 years 


(1851-1886) of Arnold’s service as H.M.I. (Her 
Majesty’s Inspector), senior inspector, and chief in- 
spector Interestingly enough, Arnold 
“came to his work not only devoid of all professional 
training, and with only a very minimum of teaching 
experience, but even without any particular desire 
for, or interest in educational work” (p. 15). De- 
spite, or perhaps because of, his lack of educational 
experience, Arnold turned out to be a functionary 
of great significance for 19th-century English edu- 
cation. In view of the poet’s numerous writings on 
foreign education and Sir Fred’s stress on his im- 
pact on comparative education and educational his- 
tory (p. ix), it is rather incongruous to find but pass- 
ing mention of his foreign studies. Nonetheless, Dr. 
Connell has made a positive contribution to the story 
of the development of English education. His bib- 
liography appears to be all-inclusive. 


of schools. 


The career of one of the most distinguished Eng- 
lish educationists of the past century is narrated in 
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“Michael Ernest Sadler, 1861-1943,” by his son, 
Michael Sadleir. Sir Michael Sadler was active as 
Director of Special Enquiries and Reports of the 
Education Department, professor of history and ad- 
ministration of education at the University of Man- 
chester, vice-chancellor of the University of Leeds, 
chairman of the Caleutta University Commission, and 
Master of University College at Oxford. Special 
note is taken of Sir Michael’s celebrated conflict with 
Sir Robert Morant, later secretary of the Board of 
Edueation.?. The full account of his educational 
achievements, however, will have to wait for the com- 
pletion of a special study, mentioned as ° ving in 
progress at the time Mr. Sadleir wrote his father’s 
biography. 

Closely allied with Sir Michael as a friend and pro- 
fessional associate was Sir Philip J. Hartog (1864- 
1947), a chemist by training, whose contributions to 
English and colonial education included service as 
academic registrar of the University of London, or- 
ganizer of the university’s School of Oriental Studies, 
vice-chancellor of Dacca University in India, and 
founder of the National Foundation for Educational 
Rsesearch in England and Wales. A reasonably full 
account of his activities has been given in Mabel 
Hartog’s “P. J. Hartog: A Memoir by His Wife.” 
Hartog’s pedagogical accomplishments related mainly 
to the teaching of English and to testing. 

Among the remaining historical publications,*® “The 
Period of the Sheffield School Board, 1870-1903,” 
by Alderman J. H. Bingham, J.P., chairman of the 
Education Committee, attempts to reconstruct . the 
situation in the Sheffield schools at the turn of the 
century on the basis of official minutes, reports, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, and newspaper reports. In 
point of actual fact, this book supplies the raw ma- 
terials for the educational history of Sheffield and 


*This is a controversial matter. For a rather objec- 
tive treatment of Morant, see B. M. Allen, ‘‘Sir Robert 
Morant’’ (London: Maemillan, 1934). Sadler is sup- 
ported in J. Graves, ‘‘ Policy and Progress in Secondary 
Education, 1902-24’’ (London: Nelson, 1943). Chuter 
Ede, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, 
ealled Morant ‘‘one of the greatest autocrats who ever 
dwelt in the Civil Service’’ (‘‘ Parliamentary Debates,’’ 
Hansard, House of Commons, vol. 396, February 8, 1944, 
p. 1697). 

8 The following were unavailable to the writer: F. F. 
Potter, ‘‘ Educational Journey: Memoirs of Fifty Years 
in Publie Education’’ (London: Pitman, 1949) ; T. Kelly, 
‘Outside the Walls: Sixty Years of University Extension 
at Manchester, 1886-1946’’ (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1950); H. B. Charlton, ‘‘ Portrait of a 
University: 1851-1951’’ (Manchester: Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1951); H. F. Mathews, ‘‘ Methodism and 
the Education of the People, 1791-1851’’ (London: Ep- 
worth, 1951). W. H. G. Armytage, lecturer in education, 
University of Sheffield, has recently published a biog- 
raphy of A. J. Mundella, the vice-president of the Com- 
mittee on Education who was responsible for the Educa- 
tion Act of 1880, but this writer has not yet seen a copy 
of it. 
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of contemporary England, but it is not a finished 
historical product. Rigorous selection, careful edit- 
ing, and stylistic changes would have improved the 
content, much of which could safely have been put 
into the appendix. This historian, moreover, is too 
frequently hampered by the numerous quotations 
which lack source indications. One saving grace is 
the inclusion of quotations which supply color to the 
era. Thus, one may find the Loyal Orange Lodge 
opposing in 1894 the School Board’s resolution for 
a grant toward the cost of a bathroom at the St. 
Joseph’s Industrial School for Roman Catholic Girls 
on the ground that this project was “‘one of the 
many insidious attempts of the Roman Catholics to 
restore their ever-to-be-deplored ascendancy in this 
country’” (p.170). Reductio ad absurdum? 

An overview of educational history of the past 
half-century in England and Wales is given in the 
Ministry of Edueation’s annual report for 1950.° 
Entitled, “Education: 1900-1950,” this report pre- 
sents the conventional statistics, but also includes 
The look at the past covers 
all educational services and school levels through fur- 
ther education and teacher training. Since, tradi- 
tionally, official reports have ineluded historical es- 
says, it is fitting for the current survey to consider 
the changes since 1900. As an historical contribu- 
tion, however, it has little to offer to the scholar. Its 


several historical tables. 


brevity and scope, plus the photographs showing con- 


trasts in school architecture, make it suitable as a 
supplementary source in classes in educational history 
and comparative education. 

Two foreign-language works on English education 
have come to notice. Jean Bruyas’ “L’enseignement 
en Angleterre: Le régime légal—Ses origines: La 
réforme de 1944” is a survey of the history of edu- 
eation in England, mainly during the 19th century, 
followed by consideration of the problems of educa- 
tional organization, administration, and guidance. 
Specifically, the laws of 1870, 1902, and 1944 are 
subjected to objective analysis, with the last-named 
law getting more than half the space of the book. 
The documentation is abundant and appropriate. 
The Edueation Act of 1944, its origins and conse- 
quences, is the theme of “Aspetti della educazione 
inglese,” by Francesco De Bartolomeis, lecturer (libero 
docente) on pedagogy at the University of Florence 
and translator of the writings of Sir Richard Living- 
stone. The author covers much ground rather sketch- 
ily and with but occasional reference to the literature, 
but he does what many writers neglect to do, namely, 
discuss the preparation of the Catholie teacher (pp. 
61-65). This little book 
the Italians’ laudable interest in foreign education. 


is additional evidence of 


It is justifiable to assume, from the circumstance 


®See also the reports for 1947, 1948, 1949 (London: 
HMSO, 1948, 1949, 1950). 
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that American educational writings rarely refer to 
British works, that the authors of the latter are not 
sufficiently well known in this country. One writer 
whose thoughts deserve circulation is W. O. Lester 
Smith, professor of the sociology of education at the 
University of London Institute of Education, who has 
followed his widely quoted “To Whom Do Schools 
Belong?” (1945) with three publications of varying 
sizes but of high merit. “The Impact of Education 
on Society,” comprising three Joseph Payne Lectures 
delivered to the College of Preceptors, draws upon the 
English educational past for an interpretation of the 
present and suggests that teacher training is the basic 
need for the future of education and of society. “For 
impact on a free and kaleidoscopic society, we must 
rely not on rigid blue-prints, but on the creative in- 
fluence of teachers sensitive to the changing climate 
of our communal life” (p. 49). In “Education in 
Great Britain,” Professor Lester Smith traverses the 
educational background more leisurely and shows how 
social institutions have affected educational theory 
and practice. Prepared as a volume in the popular 
Home University Library, this work constitutes a 
readable introduction to the British educational sys- 
tem as it was formed from the experience of centuries. 
The appended bibliography is quite comprehensive. 
“Compulsory Education in England,” a booklet in 
the series of Unesco’s studies on compulsory educa- 
tion, traces clearly the administration of the school- 
attendance law from the Education Act of 1870 to the 
present. The various factors for the improvements 
in attendance get due attention, but the impression 
is given that school services are still capable of ad- 
ditional change for the better. Attendance forms and 
a brief booklist conclude this instructive contribution 
of Professor Lester Smith. 

Descriptions of the British school system have be- 
come rather numerous since the passage of the Act 
of 1944. The British Information Services, an official 
government agency, has prepared a pamphlet, “Edu- 
cation in Britain,” a concise compendium of fact and 
figure about all scholastic levels through the univer- 
sity. The glossary, bibliography, and tables make 
this a helpful elementary guide. The information on 
Seotland and Northern Ireland is excessively brief. 
Also of official origin is “Our Changing Schools,” by 
Roger Armfelt, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. Intended for British parents, this 
is a popularly written, plentifully illustrated intro- 
duction to the new secondary schools, with some space 
being given also to elementary education, in England 
and Wales. <A well-balanced brief account of all as- 
pects of “British Education,” elementary to univer- 
sity,!° is furnished by H. C. Dent, author of many 

10 ‘* Higher Education in Great Britain and Ireland’’ 


(London: Longmans, Green, 1948) was not available. 
This is a guide for overseas and foreign students. 
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books on education and editor of the Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. This booklet, written for the in- 
telligent adult, contains photographs, a select reading 
Edueation 
in Scotland and Northern Ireland is considered, as 
is the impact of recent educational legislation. 


list, and frequent references to the past. 


The constant reader of British educational litera- 
ture will sooner or later be impressed, not énly by 
the increasing number of publications, but also by 
their lucidity and brevity. Not much ean be said 
about them in the limited space of this article, but 
it is to be hoped that American educationists might 
be tempted to become acquainted with the thinking 
Roger Armfelt’s “Edu- 
sation: New Hopes and New Habits” is chiefly con- 
cerned with child-centered education, citizenship edu- 
cation, and ability and aptitude in relation to age. 
His viewpoint may be safely characterized as rational 
Progressive; that is to say, while stressing experi- 
mental learning, Professor Armfelt feels the need for 
continuing such traditional matter as the classical 
languages. “While education should . . . extend to 
new fields, it should not surrender the old” (p. 160). 
Familiar ideas, such as democracy as a way of life 
and education and experience in the art of living, 
abound in “Edueation and the Democratic Ideal,” a 
series of talks to teachers by A. G. Hughes, chief 
inspector, Education Officer’s Department, London 
County Council. The author is clearly in favor of 
the activity method, but cautions that “activities and 
projects are not magical keys to the learning process” 
(p. 83) and that schools need teachers and adminis- 


of their colleagues overseas. 


trators who are “strategists as well as tacticians, phi- 
His 
views of the much-debated comprehensive high school 
are temperate, and he is correct in insisting that Eng- 
land should not merely imitate American or Scottish 


losophers as well as practitioners” (p. 84). 


models. 

Another approach may be found in “Glaucon: 
An Inquiry into the Aims of Education,” by M. V. 
C. Jeffreys, professor of education, University of Bir- 
mingham, who begins iconoclastically with the state- 
ment that education was flourishing before professors 
of education came into being. Glaueon, for those 
who may have forgotten, is “Soerates’ most faithful 
stooge in the Republic’ (p. v). Professor Jeffreys 
shows much familiarity with American educational 
works and, while regarding Dewey as “the prophet 
and personal epitome of modern education” (p. 63), 
feels that Dewey’s thinking illustrates “the modern 
tendency to pin faith to techniques because there is 
nothing left to believe in” (p. 64). He himself leans 
toward an active Christian philosophy of education, 
a theme to which he devotes the latter portion of his 
book. In evident sympathy with the ideas of White- 
head on education, Jeffreys does not apply his critical 
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analysis to this thinker whose educational expressions 


are often oversimplified and overobvious. 

Possibly one of the most significant recent eritiques 
in English education is “An Essay on the Content of 
Education,” by Eric James, High Master of the Man- 
chester Grammar School. In the elementary field Dr. 
James upholds the three R’s, without which “any talk 
of democracy or citizenship becomes nonsensical” (p. 
47); on the secondary level, he feels that the com- 
prehensive school"! will deny an equal opportunity to 
the gifted pupil and will result in “a narrowing and 
impoverishment of the whole content of education” 
(p. 95); and on the highest stage, universities should 
foster subject matter that should be “readily related 
to the whole body of knowledge by the generality of 
its principles” (p. 65), and technical and vocational 
subjects should be taught in special colleges. By 
stressing general education for specialists and ques- 
tioning the competence of educational researchers and 
administrators as such to formulate the “proper ends” 
of education, James seems to go along with the Flex- 
ner-Hutchins school. His is an important book be- 
cause it focuses attention upon many debatable areas 
in current education and offers a vigorous viewpoint 
which now seldom comes to the fore. And if even 
the critics of modern education cannot fully accept 
the diagnosis and cure of James, it is good to have 
his thoughtful comments as a basis for the refinement 
of the critical approach to the theory and practice 
of today. In “Education and Leadership” James 
once again flays educational egalitarianism and pleads 
the cause of the brilliant pupil. As he regards Eng- 
lish education, the future leaders will come from 
among the graduates of the grammar school. He 
favors “a system of selective secondary education, 
providing the basis of selection is personal merit.” 
Thus class barriers are avoided and there will be a 
mutual understanding between the leadership and the 
followership. In general, this book is not as enthu- 
siastically phrased as the earlier one, but it is never- 
the-less a thoughtful inquiry into the possibilities of 
democratizing secondary education in England. 

The story of British evening schools is traced, 
mainly through secondary sources, by H. C. Dent in 
“Part-Time Education in Great Britain.” The details 
adduced in this small book leave hardly room for 
doubt as to the excellence of the system. To the 
author, it is by far the best in the world, which may 
well be, but he cites no evidence to that effect. 

The history of another phase of British adult edu- 
cation is traced with abundant supporting evidence 
by W. A. Munford, city librarian of Cambridge, in 
“Penny Rate: Aspects of British Publie Library His- 
tory, 1850-1950.” Starting with the Act of 1850 and 

11 For a partisan advocacy of the comprehensive school, 


see Lady Simon of Wythenshawe, ‘‘Three Schools or 
One?’’ (London: Muller, 1948). 
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its background, the author proceeds to develop topi- 
ally the forward march of the publicly supported 
library services. There is much information on legis- 
lation, benefaction, administration, and finance. 

The gap between academie and vocational learning 
can be and should be closed, maintains C. H. Dobin- 
son, professor of education, University of Reading, 
in “Technical Education for Adolescents.” The un- 
usual feature of this work is the comparison of British 
and French experiences. Professor Dobinson’s basic 
theme, which becomes more and more convincing with 
each chapter, is that “we have to relate some of the 
general education much more closely to productive, 
healthy, and happy life, and at the same time we 
have to infuse into existing technical studies a hu- 
manism which will make them more fit for men than 
for Robots” (p. 12). Another recent contribution of 
Professor Dobinson is his editing of a series of seven 
Oxford lectures by such men as C. R. Morris and 
J. F. Wolfenden, vice-chancellors of the University 
of Leeds and of Reading, and Sir John Maud, per- 
manent secretary of the Ministry of Education. This 
symposium, which was given the novel title of “Edu- 
cation in a Changing World,” treats various prob- 
lems on the relation of society and its institutions 
to the schools. Numerous provocative ideas are pre- 
sented, some of them quite elementary. Sir John 
Maud discusses appreciatively the role of adult educa- 
tion in international understanding, while I, L. Kan- 
del adds arguments against the adoption of the com- 
prehensive high school in England.12 The editor skil- 
fully combines the major views of the lecturers into a 
connected essay. 

A most unusual occurrence is the appearance of 
“Government Assistance to Universities in Great 
Britain,” by Harold W. Dodds, president of Prince- 
ton University; Louis M. Hacker, dean of the Faculty 
of General Studies, and Lindsay Rogers, Burgess Pro- 
fessor of Public Law, both of Columbia University. 
This volume is made up of three memoranda submitted 
to the Commission on Finaneing Higher Edueation, 
which is sponsored by the Association of American 
Universities. The three authors report on the rela- 
tion between the universities and the British govern- 
ment, the University Grants Committee, and the Goy- 
ernment Grants-in-aid. Presumably, this study of the 
British experience is meant as a stimulus to American 
thinking about the future of the financing of colleges 
and universities, but is not easy to find a firm foun- 
dation upon which to build ecomparisons.1% 


Three bibliographical compilations’ complete the 
“A Select List of Books and Doeu- 


present survey. 


12 Throughout 1951 the Journal of Education (Lon- 
don) carried articles and letters pro and con the eompre- 
hensive school. 

18 For a critieal analysis of this report, see I. L. Kan- 
del, ScHOOL AND Society, 75: 282, May 3, 1952. 

14 The writer could not locate a copy of A. Muirhead, 
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ments on Education in Britain” is a comprehensive 
collection of unannotated titles classified by topic. “A 
Bibliographical Guide to the English Educational 
System,” by George Baron, organizing tutor, Univer- 
sity of London Institute of Education, is a much more 
professional product, with competent if not critical 
annotations, logical rubrics, and excellent index. All 
aspects of English education are represented, state- 
supported and private. The inclusion of reference 
works, periodicals, and government documents is com- 
Finally, “A List of Researches in Educa- 
tion and Edueational Psychology,” eompiled by Mrs. 
A. M. Blackwell, senior lecturer in education, King’s 
College, University of London, is a successful first 
attempt to bring together the titles of theses presented 
for higher degrees in the universities of the United 
Kingdom, Northern Ireland, and Eire from 1918 to 
1948. This highly important reference work makes 
use of a modified Dewey decimal system, but it is 
not always easy to use on account of the lack of an 
alphabetical author index. Space for this would 
have been available if so many entries had not been 
repeated under different headings. It is only fair to 
add that critics of American higher education whose 
views are derived from thesis titles ought to examine 
this bibliography. 

The preceding pages have described more than a 
score and a half writings in several categories on the 
past and present of British education.1* With one 
exception, these are of native, Commonwealth or con- 
tinental origin. It is embarrassing to realize that 
American educationists are producing little of sub- 
stance regarding the educational work of their lin- 
guistic brethren overseas. Some decades ago there 
was a greater consciousness of the need for keeping 
oneself informed of British developments, to judge 
from the many published doctoral dissertations. And 
let it not be said that we have sufficient unpublished 
theses on the subject; this assertion can quickly be 
disproved by reference to the proper lists. The ex- 
cuse that American educationists are nonxenoglottic 
cannot apply here. In these days of one-world 
preachings, therefore, it would be most appropriate 
for us to show an active and open interest in the 
school systems of other nations. The least that can 
be done is to begin with the British. 


mendable. 
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LANGUAGE STUDY AND 
WORLD AFFAIRS 

TEACHERS of modern languages will derive great 
encouragement from the address by Earl J. McGrath, 
Commissioner of Education, FSA, before the Central 
States Modern Language Teachers Association on 
May 3. The title of his address was “Language 
Study and World Affairs,” and, if for teachers of 
modern languages it emphasized certain aims with 
which most should already be familiar, its real con- 
tribution will be for edueators concerned with second- 
For the teachers 
of modern languages have in recent years found a 


ary and even elementary education. 


great deal to discourage them in the dominant trerds 
The commissioner of educa- 
tion is well qualified to stem the tide against the 
teaching of academic subjects or indeed against any 
His 
official position has brought him into touch with the 


of educational theory. 


subject that does not yield an immediate result. 


educational representatives of other lands and his 


own interests have made him a strong proponent of 
general education, and both experiences strongly sup- 
port his arguments in favor of devoting more at- 


tention to the teaching of modern languages. From 
the point of view of “life adjustment,” a phrase which 
does not appear in the address, Dr. McGrath said: 


There is ample evidence to support the statement that 
a speaking knowledge of a foreign language is becoming 
increasingly useful in nearly all occupations and profes- 
sions. 
made of the knowledge and regardless of whether a high 
degree of skill is developed or maintained, foreign-lan- 
guage study extends the horizon and fosters desirable 
attitudes toward other peoples—an outcome which is 
It is clear, it 


But quite apart from any practical use which is 


highly important in our world today. 
seems to me, that these are cogent psychological, social, 
pedagogical, and national reasons for intensifying and 
increasing the scope of language instruction in the Ameri- 
can school system. 


There is only one point on which one could be 
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inclined to disagree with Dr. McGrath. In view of 
the trends in educational theory for which the decline 
of interest in academic subjects is in part responsible, 
it is not the Modern Language Association but pro- 
fessional educational organizations that should assume 


the leadership in bringing together a deliberative body to 
consider the status of foreign-language study in our en- 
tire educational system with the special mission of con- 
sidering the earlier study of foreign language by large 
numbers in American schools. 


The Modern Language Association and the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associa- 
tions can then contribute their expert knowledge to 
implement one aim of language teaching, so ably 
defined by Dr. MeGrath: 

The United States is, whether we like it or not, in a 
If it is to discharge its 
obligations wisely and well our citizens must understand 
To gain such under- 


position of world leadership. 


other peoples and other cultures. 
standing many Americans must command a knowledge of 
one or more foreign languages.—I. L. K. 


THE MARKLE FUND RESEARCH GRANT 
FOR IDENTIFICATION OF 
TALENT 
A GRANT of $100,000 to encourage research on meth- 
ods of identifying talent in youth and discovering 
future leaders has been announced by John M. Rus- 
sell, executive director of the John and Mary R. 
Markle Foundation. The grant, made to the Social 
Science Research Council, is intended to stimulate 
research in developing new methods which will reveal 
emotional stability, drive, force, motivation, and other 
characteristics in the young not measured by the in- 

telligence and aptitude tests currently in use. 
According to Mr. Russell, while the tests now used 
to predict academic achievement and aptitude repre- 
sent a long stride on the road toward understanding 
the potential abilities of man, the very question to 
which answers are needed in order to identify him 
as a potential leader in any walk of life remains un- 
answered, Examinations can predict success in col- 
lege work, but they do not measure a student’s sta- 
bility or indicate whether he will break down under 
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the strain of college demands. It is possible to iden- 
tify a scientific genius, but the tests do not measure 
character. With modern tests it is possible to select 
soldiers with mechanical ability, those who will make 
good technicians, but these tests do not indicate which 
soldiers have the force and drive to become officers 
and which officers will make good leaders of men. 

The identification of talent is a field of research 
that has been neglected, according to the report, be- 
cause “the problem is so complex it seems to defy 
solution” and because “study of human motivation 
and human values does not have the dramatic appeal 
of medical research.” It is expected that progress 
will be slow. “After all, it took fifty years to develop 
the present devices for measuring mental capacity, 
but the Social Science Research Council has accepted 
the challenge and has established a special committee 
to encourage, co-ordinate, and stimulate research in 
this field.” 


A NEW PROGRAM IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
AT KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 

JoHN B. NicHOLSON, JR., librarian and director, 
department of library science, Kent (Ohio) State 
University, has announced a curriculum in library 
science, providing for study on the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. The new program will offer 
junior and senior library-science courses for all stu- 
dents. It is intended to integrate library education 
with the individual’s field of specialization and also 
provide a background for advanced library-science 
study. A total of 25 quarter hours of library science 
will be offered in the undergraduate program leading 
to a B.A. degree in education or liberal arts with a 
minor in library science. This program will qualify 
teacher-librarians to meet the North Central Asso- 
ciation requirements for the State of Ohio. Under- 
graduate requirements in librarianship may be met 
by transfer of acceptable credits from other institu- 
tions or by special examination. 

The department of library science is making special 
efforts to correlate the graduate library-science pro- 
cram at the university with the undergraduate cur- 
ricula in library science as offered in Ohio and the 
Midwest. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending May 26: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

John T. Wahlquist, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Education, the University of Utah, was re- 


ported in ScHoon anp Society, November 1, 1941, 
has been named president, San Jose (Calif.) State 
College, to succeed Thomas W. MacQuarrie who will 
retire, June 30. 


The Very Reverend Andrew C. Smith, S.J., dean, 
Spring Hill (Ala.) College, on May 6 was inaugu- 
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rated as president, succeeding the Very Reverend W. 
Patrick Donnelly, S.J., whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Loyola University (New Orleans 15), was re- 
ported in ScHoo. aNp Society, April 26. The 
Reverend George T. Bergen, S.J., has succeeded 
Father Smith. 


The Reverend John R. Williams, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Wooster (Ohio), has been ap- 
pointed president, Huron (S. Dak.) College, to sue- 
ceed the Reverend George F. McDougall, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in ScHooL AnD Society, July 
5, 1941, and who will retire, July 31. 


Douglas F. Devaux, vice-president, Cambria-Rowe 
Business College (Johnstown, Pa.), has been elected 
president and general manager to succeed his mother, 
Mrs. Helen Devaux, who remains on the staff as vice- 
president and treasurer. Hazel E. Gonder, principal 
of the school and head of the stenographice department, 
has been given additional duties as secretary, Maxine 
Belz has been named director of the letter shop; 
Ben Fisher, head of the department of accounting; 
and Mary Hagerty, head of the department of type- 
writing. 

The Reverend Jeremiah J. O'Callaghan, S.J., head 
of the department of philosophy, Loyola University 
(Chicago 11), has been appointed academic vice- 
president with responsibility for the co-ordination of 
all academic boards, deans, committees, and offices. 
The Reverend Richard E. Tischler, S.J., whose ap- 
pointment as associate dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, was reported in ScHoou anv Society, Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, has been named co-ordinator of the 
activities of admission, registration, and examination 
of credentials. 


Bessie B. Collins, personnel officer, School of Edu- 
eation, University of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed dean of women, University of Delaware, to 
succeed Amy Rextrew who will retire in June. 


J. Dabney Burfoot, Jr., has been promoted to a pro- 
fessorship of geology and has been named assistant 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Cornell University. 
Michael H. Cardozo, a member of the legal staff of 
the Department of State, has been appointed associate 
professor of law. Other promotions reported are the 
to professorships, Alfred L. Anderson 
(geology), Dale R. (physies), Blanchard 
Livingston Rideout literature), Walter 
H. Stainton (speech and drama), Perry W. Gil- 
bert and Donald R. Griffin (zoology), Mary Ford 
and Katherine Reeves (child development and family 
relations), Vera A. Caulum (extension service in 
home economics), and Charlotte Young (medical nu- 
trition) ; and to associate professorships, George H. 
Healey (English and bibliography), William M. 


following: 
Corson 
(Romance 
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Woodward (physics), Carroll C. Arnold (speech and 
drama), John Adair and John P. Dean (sociology 
and anthropology), James W. Partner (marketing), 
and Theresa R. Humphreyville (home-economies ad- 
ministration). Carleton C. Murdock, dean of the fae- 
ulty and professor of physics, will retire, June 30, 
after 43 years of service. 


Eleanor A. Hall, associate professor of nursing edu- 
ration, Yale University, will be director of a work- 
shop, “New Developments in Nursing,” that will be 
given in West Virginia University, June 2-13, as 
announced by C. Jeanette Oswald) associate professor 
of nursing education, who will serve as consultant in 
the program. Vida R. Babcock, lecturer in nursing 
in the university and instructor in science, St. Mary’s 
Hospital School of Nursing, Clarksburg, will also be 
a consultant, as will Nelliana Best, associate pro- 
fessor of nursing, University of Bridgeport (Conn.). 


H. Gordon Hayes, who is retiring from the Ohio 
State University at the close of the spring quarter as 
professor of economies after 32 years of service, has 
been appointed professor of economies and chairman 
of the department, Tulane University (New Orleans 
18). 


Jerome S. Bruner, associate professor of social 
psychology, Harvard University, has been named 
professor of psychology. Bernhard Kummel, as- 
sociate professor of geology, University of Illinois, 
has been appointed associate professor of geology, 
effective July 1. Four Allston Burr Senior Tutors 
(see Schoo. anp Socrery, March 29) have been ap- 
pointed for the 1952-53 academie year: Ayers Brin- 
ser, acting secretary, Graduate School of Publie 
Relations, assigned to Kirkland House; Daniel S. 
Cheever, assistant professor of government, to John 
Winthrop House; John James Conway, instructor in 
general education, to Eliot House; and Joseph C. 
Palamountain, Jr., assistant professor of govern- 
ment, to Adams House. 


John Olson Chellevold, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), has been 
appointed professor of mathematies, Wartsburg Col- 
lege (Waverly, Iowa). 


Louis D. Saas, a member of the staff of the cata- 
logue, order, and audio-visual departments of the 
library, City College (New York 30), has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley 4), effective July 1. 


Jerome H. Buckley, associate professor of English, 
the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed to a 
visiting professorship in Columbia University for the 
academic year and the summer session, 1952-53. 


The following are among promotions reported by 
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Princeton University: to professorships, Elbert Ben- 
ton O. Borgerhoff and Raymond Smith Willis (mod- 
ern languages and literatures) ; to associate professor- 
ships, Joseph Brown (art and archaeology), William 
P. Jacobs (biology), William J. Baumol and Gerald 
W. Breese (economics and social institutions), Edward 
D. H. Johnson and Jeremiah 8. Finch (English), John 
(. Maxwell (geology), Werner Hollmann and Blanch- 
ard W. Bates (modern languages and literatures), 
Edward T. Cone (music), and Lewis Victor Thomas 
(Oriental languages and literatures) ; and to assistant 
professorships, James I, Armstrong and Donald C. 
Mackenzie (classies), Edgar O. Edwards and John 
G. Gurley (economics and social institutions), Gilbert 
T. Dunklin and Thomas Riggs, Jr. (English), Richard 
D). Challener and Gordon B. Turner (history), George 
F. Jones (modern languages and literatures), Milton 
Babbitt (music), R. Bayly Winder (Oriental lan- 
guages and literatures), Robert F. Mozley and Frank 
C. Shoemaker (physies), Irving E. Alexander, Wil- 
liam H. Ittelson, Franklin P. Kilpatrick, and William 
M. Smith (psychology), and Philip H. Ashby (re- 
ligion). 

Promotions at Brown University (Providence, R. I.) 
include: to associate professorships, William S. Mas- 


sey (mathematies) and Frederick G. Sherman and 


Paul B. Weisz (biology), and to assistant professor- 
ships, Gene B. Carpenter (chemistry) and Milford H. 


Hatch (biology). 

The following have been promoted to associate 
professorships in Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.): 
Russell H. Barker (English), Virginia L. Harvey 
(physical education), and Gustave Schwamm (busi- 
ness education). 

Carleton Mabee, professor of 
studies, Clarkson College of Technology (Potsdam, 
N. Y.), is responsible for a new course on China and 


associate liberal 


the Far East that is being offered as a senior elective. 
Donald G. Stillman, chairman of the department of 
liberal studies, assists in the literature and philosophy 
of the area. ‘Luke T. Lee, instructor in business ad- 
ministration, and Yih Chang Yang, assistant profes- 
sor of mechanical engineering, both Chinese, are also 


assisting in the course. 


Captain Benjamin Hollis and Warrant Officer Robert 
B. Williamson have been appointed to assistant pro- 
fessorships of military science and tactics in West 
Virginia University. The following are retiring on 
June 30: Forrest W. Stemple, dean, College of Edu- 
cation; E. C. Dickinson, professor of law; L. M. 
Peairs, professor of entomology; Charles H. Hartley, 
state agent of the agricultural extension division; 
and Lillian Allen, instruetor in English. 


Edwin H. Hill and Frank B. Jones have been ap- 
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pointed to assistant professorships in Sacramento 
(Calif.) State College. Dr. Hill, a teacher in the Uni- 
versity Elementary School, the State University of 
Iowa, will be assistant professor of education; Dr. 
Jones, formerly an instructor in physical education, 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) State College, assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical education. 

Alex J. Stratton has been appointed head of an 
office that will be opened in Athens (Greece) by La- 
fayette College to assist students from the Near East 
who plan to enter the college. The office is being 
established through a gift by an anonymous donor 
who will make two scholarships available to students 
from Greece, 

Oscar Halecki, professor of European history, 
Fordham University, has been granted a Fulbright 
Scholarship for a study of the reunion of churches 
from Florence to Brest and will be attached to the 
University of Rome during the academic year 1952-53. 

James A. Notopoulos, Hobart Professor of Classical 
Languages, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), has 
been awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for a year’s 
study in Greece, where he will continue work on his 
project on Homer as an oral poet. 

Mary Alice Farr and Mary McConnell, seniors in 
the College of Saint Teresa (Winona, Minn.), have 
been awarded Fulbright scholarships for the academic 
year 1952-53. Miss Farr will study in the field of 
political science in the University of Liége (Belgium) ; 
Miss McConnell, in the field of history in the Uni- 
versity of Louvain (Belgium). 


James S. Owens, whose resignation as executive 
director, Research Foundation, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was reported in ScHoot aNp Society Febru- 
ary 9, has been appointed assistant to the manager 
of the ceramics division, Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

Charles C. Bushong and George P. Myles have been 
appointed assistant directors, Film Council of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Bushong, formerly assistant professor of 
adult education, the University of Florida, will be in 
charge of adult-education programs; Mr. Myles, for- 
merly administrative assistant and editor, Film Coun- 
selor, publie relations. 


Samuel Grand, a member of the Jewish Education 
Committee of New York, has been appointed director 
of the Audio-Visual Center, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, recently opened in the Union 
House of Living Judaism-Berg Memorial, 838 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21. 

Avery Yudin, formerly an instructor attached to 
the Eastern District Headquarters Staff, Air Techni- 
eal Service Command, has been appointed director 
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of audio education, the Rek-O-Kut Company, 38-01 
Queens Boulevard, Long Island City, manufacturers 
of recording and play-back equipment. 


Bernard B. Watson, whose appointment as specialist 
for physics, Office of Education, FSA, was reported 
in ScHoot anpD Society, August 13, 1949, has been 
named professional and scientifie personnel specialist, 
Defense Manpower Administration, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Lorentz H. Adolfson, director, Extension Division, 
the University of Wisconsin, has been elected first 
permanent chairman of the Council of National Or- 
the Adult Education Association of 
America. Other officers recently elected are: Mrs. 
Newton P. of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, vice-chairman, and Lois R. 
McCarthy, of the Girl of the U. S. A, 
secretary. 


ganizations of 
Leonard, 


Scouts 


Jeannette Cass, associate professor of music theory, 
the University of Kansas, has been named national 
chairman of a new committee set up by the Music 
Teachers National Association to develop a national 
student-membership eategory. 


Recent Deaths 

Elizabeth Kemball Kendall, professor emerita of 
history, Wellesley (Mass.) College, died, May 15, at 
the age of Miss Kendall had 
served the college as teacher of French (1879-80), 
teacher of German (1880-84), member of the depart- 
ment of history (1888-1902), and professor of history 
and chairman of the department (1902-20). In 1887 
Miss Kendall received a certificate in history from 
Oxford University which at that time did not bestow 
degrees on women. 


ninety-seven years. 


emeritus of 
paleontology, Harvard University, died, May 17, at 
the age years. Dr. Raymond had 
served as assistant curator in charge of invertebrate 
paleontology (1904-10), Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh; professor of paleontology (1909-10), the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; paleontologist (1910-12), C 
dian Geological Survey; and assistant professor of 
paleontology (1912-17), associate professor (1917- 
29), and professor (1929-45), Harvard University, 


Percy Edward Raymond, 


professor 


of seventy-two 


Jana- 


Paul Gerard Miller, former commissioner of edu- 
cation, Puerto Rico, died, May 21, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. Dr. Miller had served in Puerto 
Rico as supervisor of schools (1899-1902), general 
superintendent of schools (1902-03), San Juan; 
principal (1903-08), Insular Normal School; and 
commissioner of education (1915-21); assistant in 
Romance languages (1908-10), instructor (1911-14), 
and assistant professor (1914-15), the University of 
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Wisconsin; professor of education (1910-11), Carle- 
ton College (Northfield, Minn); and member of the 
staff of the department of education (1921-48), Rand 
MeNally and Company, New York. 

Clarence Hall Robison, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, University of California (Los Angeles 24), 
May 21, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. 
Robison had served as (1895- 
1906) in secondary and normal schools in Illinois, 
North Dakota, and Wisconsin; instruetor (1908-20), 
Montelair (N. J.) State Normal School; and associate 
professor of education (1920-41), University of 


died, 


instructor in science 


California. 


senemeNy ) | ; L 


@ 

AIKEN, DAYMOND J., AND KENNETH B. HEND- 
ERSON. Algebra: Its Big Ideas and Basie Skills, 
Book II. Pp. xii+397. Illustrated. MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Ine., New York 36. 1952. $2.72. 
There is ample practice material here to pe rmit a teacher 


to meet the differing needs and abilities of the pupils in 
his class. 





BLAESSER, WILLARD W., AND EVERETT H. HOP- 
KINS. Counseling College Students during the De- 
fense Period. Pp. v+23. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 

Put out by the Division of Hig rher Education, Office of 
Education, FSA, in conjunction with “Students and the 
Armed Forces.’ 

« 

‘* Buffalo Public Schools in the Mid-Twentieth Century.’ 
Report of a Survey of the Public Schools of the City 
of Buffalo. Pp. 398. The University of the State of 
New York, Albany. 1951. 

Prepared by the New York State Education Department 
under the direction of J. Cayce Morrison, co-ordinator of 
research, and Claude L. Kulp, co-ordinator of survey. 


e 
COHEN, FRANK J. Children in Trouble: An Experi- 
ment in Institutional Child Care. Pp. xiv+251. W. 
W. Norton and Company, New York 3. 1952. $3.50. 
A nonpunitive method of dealing with delinquent children. 
e 
The English Language Arts. Pp. 
trated. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1952. $3.75. 
Pre pared by 
of the 


Tllus- 
York 1. 


xxiii + 501. 
New 


the Commission on the English Curriculum 
National Council of Teachers of English. ol. I, 
of a curriculum series under preparation. 


e@ 
KEFAUVER, ESTES. Crime in 
333. Doubleday and Company, 
1951. $3.50. 
Based on testimony at the hearings and upon the reports 
of the Senate Crime Investigating Committee, 1950—51. 
Edited and with an introduction by Sidney Shalett. 


) 

LEE, J. MURRAY, AND WILLIS W. CLARK. Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau Manual; Lee-Clark Reading Readi- 
ness Test. Manual, pp. 12; Test, pp. 7. 1951 edition. 
California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 1952. 


America. Pp. xvi+ 
Ine., New York 22. 


Manual of Policies, Regulations, 
Division of Schools: 


and Procedures of the 
Canal Zone Government. Pp. 
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v+88. Canal Zone Government, Balboa Heights, Canal 
Zone. 1952. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to Lawrence Johnson, 
superintendent of schools, Canal Zone. 

e 


MONROE, MARION. Growing 
Readiness for Reading Develops 
School. Pp. xiii+274. Illustrated. 
and Company, 114 East 23d Street, 
1951. $2.24. 

This book points out and emphasiges the importance of 
effective co-operation between home and school for reading 
readiness in a child. 


into Reading: How 
at Home and at 
Scott, Foresman 
New York 10. 


FAY ADAMS, AND WALKER 
Pp. xxii+ 730. Illus- 
New York 17. 


ROGERS, LESTER B., 
BROWN. Story of Nations. 
trated. Henry Holt and Company, 
1952. $4.36. 

The objective of international understanding has governed 
every step in the development of the organization of this 
book and the writing of the story of each nation, the 
authors tell us. 

e 

SPALDING, WILLARD B., et al. Organizing for 
Teacher Welfare: A Proposal for Handling Problems 
Arising in the Area of Teacher Welfare. Pp. 54. In- 
terstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., Danville, Ill. 1952. 
40 cents; quantity rates. 

Prepared for the Service Center of the American Education 
Fellowship. 
e 

STALEY, EUGENE (Editor). 
Civilization. Pp. xvi+ 368. 
York 16. 1952. $4.00. 


Creating an Industrial 
Harper & Brothers, New 
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A report on the Corning Conference held under the aus- 
pices of the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Corning (N. Y.) Glass Works, May 17-19, 1951. 


© 
Pp. v+ 88. Illustrated. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Students and the Armed Forces. 
Government Printing Office, 
1952. 45 cents. 

A source book of information put out by the Department 
of Defense in conjunction with “Counseling College Stu- 
dents during the Defense Period.” 


TOWER, MERRILL E. Basie Aeronautics. Pp. 252. 
Illustrated. Aero Publishers, Inc., 2162 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 1952. $3.70. 

This new textbook was written especially for use in high- 
school and junior-college classes, but it is easy and inter- 
esting reading for anyone desiring a basic knowledge of 
aviation. 

e 

WAGENHEIM, HAROLD W., ELIZABETH VORIS 
BRATTIG, AND RUDOLF FLESCH (Editors). Read 
up on Life: Vol. I. The Holt Literature Series. Pp. 
xi+507. Illustrated. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York 17. 1952. $3.40. 

An anthology, or teacher's manual for grade 9. 
6 


WASHBURNE, CARLETON. What Is 
Education? A Book for Parents and Others. 
The John Day Company, 210 Madison Avenue, 
York. 1952. $2.50. 

This book was written at the request of a parent who 
needed a simple, short book on the “new education” in 
schools, a book all parents could understand. 
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Pp. 155. 
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THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 





instructors are urged to communicate with us. 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


e = 
Secondary i 9 
Elementary ) 


‘a College 
University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Blidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 

The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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